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THREE VENTURES IN INTERRACIALISM 


By Herb McKnight 


We were both silent and pensive, 
frightened but somewhat apprehen- 
sive and eager for our adventure to 
begin. We sat waiting in the St. Cloud 
bus depot for one of the priests from 
St. John’s College, thirteen miles 
away, to come in and drive us there— 
where there were no other Negroes, 
where Baroness Catherine De Hueck 
expected us to live, study, develop 
ourselves socially in the same manner 
as the average white student. 

The priest did come, and he drove 
us out to St. John’s where many other 
things came. Students, classes, work, 
extra curriculas, dances — they all 
came and the years flew by quickly. 
Today with graduation also having 
slipped into the past, we look at our 
little world of Harlem, that we’ve 
come back to. We look at the people 
here, at the boys and girls with whom 
we had started in school many years 
ago; we look at some of the people 
who had said that Negroes cannot go 
to a white Catholic college and grow 
normally and fully in social aspects 
as well as the academic and the moral. 

In that bus depot in St. Cloud as 
we waited for the priest, I had not 
realized the full significance of the 
thoughts some people were having as 
the Baroness had voiced to us pre- 
viously. That they should have be- 
lieved that Negroes cannot attend 
white schools and derive the same 
benefits in every phase of their edu- 
cation as a white student would was 
strange enough. But that they were 
watching us to use our failure as a 
clincher for their argument seems 
now nothing short of preposterous. 
We were fortunate in not knowing 
fully how much the success or failure 
of our sojourn in St. John’s would 
shape their notions, for in not know- 
ing we got a chance to be normal— 
the problem of any race prejudice 
being encountered was lessened con- 
siderably, at least subjectively. The 
prejudice of oldsters has too often 
been the cause of the development of 


(Continued on Page 3) 





By Kathleen Yanes 
Graduation day!! 
the word sent shivers up and down 
my spine. At last it had arrived. I 
fairly beamed. As I descended the 
college stairs for the last time as an 


The magic of 


undergraduate, my thoughts flew 
back four years. Four years ago I 
had ascended these same stairs and 
with the same grin, but how different 
the person behind the grin then and 
now. And yet it was with great relief 
in their hearts that my New York 
friends said college life hadn't 
changed me — (even I had to admit 
the tape measure still registered sixty 
inches). What they meant—the boys 
and girls who'd sat in public school 
and jumped rope with me—was that 
attendance at a white college had 
not turned my nose skyward, caused 
me to look contemptuously at the 
material poverty that was still mine. 

Nevertheless, I knew there was a 
change. However much I liked the 
little girl who had run up the college 
steps that first day in 1938 deep down 
inside I realized the little lady formed 
by four years at the College of St. 
Benedict had a superior outlook and 
chance to live a beautiful life. 

Would I after an education from 
a city college have enlisted in the 
Army of Christ and with the Cross 
my only sword fly the standards of 
Truth? 

What type of ideals would have 
been mine after four years of strong 
Communist propaganda from class- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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By Allan A. Archibald 

Scholarships for Negroes to Cath- 
olic colleges, like the proverbial 
dollar bill, just don’t grow on trees. 
So my heart was really glad that day 
in July when the Baroness told me 
that I was to be one of the fellows 
going to St. John’s University at Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, in the fall of 
1939. 

I had been with Friendship House 
from the very beginning. I don’t 
know whether it was my nickname 
“Ace” that intrigued the Baroness or 
my generally skeptical attitude, but 
soon after the CYO was opened it 
seemed that she always had big things 
in mind for me. I had been going to 
CCNY, famed as a hotbed of com- 
munism and materialism, for some 
time, but I had not given up hope of 
some day receiving even a partial 
Catholic college education. It wasn’t 
long before I was to find out that 
Friendship House could help me on 
that score. 


I walked out of Friendship House 
headquarters one evening with the 
Baroness’ words, “ . . . the furthering 
of the apostolate of the Negro BY the 
Negro...” ringing in my ears. As 
I strolled along Lenox Avenue, I tried 
to reconcile those words 
Baroness and another Friendship 
House aphorism, “Without interracial 
justice, Christian social justice will 
fail.” Finally I realized that Catholic 
Negroes, well-trained in the principles 
and practices of interracialism, were 
going to be the future bulwark of 
Friendship House activity. These 
same Catholic Negro leaders, by vir- 
tue of education and experience, 
were going to be the ones who would 
lead the fight against interracial 
injustices. 

The white people of Friendship 
House were not here to do the job 
for us—we were to do it ourselves. 
In fact it almost seemed to me then 
that the white people, already guilty 
of the sin of indifference, just as 


Moses was guilty of the sin of dis- cs 
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FH COMES TO CHICAGO 


The incredible always happens in Friendship House. 
And dreams keep coming true. It is that kind of a 
place. Yet, we confess, that this time we did not even 
dream that we would be starting so soon another 
branch in Chicago! How could we? We are so small, 
so young, only four years and six months old in Harlem. 
And yet there it is — another Friendship House — 
located at 305-309 West 43rd Street, Chicago. In the 
parish of St. Elizabeth geographically, but ready to 
work for Christ and the Negro in all that Archdiocese. 

We come there upon the invitation of His Excellency, 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Founder of the C.Y.O., and 
with the approval of His Excellency, Archbishop Samuel 
A. Stritch, Ordinary of the Archdiocese. It all happened 
so quickly that we are still a little breathless. Who 
would not be? Our hearts are full of gratitude to God 
and the Hierarchy for giving us this great privilege of 
extending our work deeper and further for the Race. 
True, the NEGRO QUESTION, so called, has overnight 
become — THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR in the 
U.S.A. And no wonder. For we are fighting a global 
war. A war for Democracy. A war against Racism. 

Naurally, we must begin at home. For it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to fight Hitler’s brand of Racism 
on distant parts of the globe and continue to practice 
Jim Crowism at home. Nor is it easy to persuade the 
people of India and other Eastern races that we really 
mean it this time, when we say that we are fighting 
for Democracy for all regardless of color or race — unless 


‘we grant it first to the thirteen and half million Negroes 
in our midst. 


That is why the so-called NEGRO QUESTION has 
become paramount in our day, And the Catholic Church, 
Mother of men that She is, realizes it better than any- 
one else. Moreover, in Her eternal hands she holds the 
real complete solution to the Race problem. It is there, 
in Her doctrine — called THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. 

Thus the need for clarification and indoctrination is 
so great today that even little, humble Friendship House 
ean help and that is why it comes to Chicago. 

As usual we have started in a small way. As usual we 
have rented stores. We do that on purpose. It is good 
psychology to be on the street level, that all passers-by 
might see the work in action. As we mentioned above, 
we have two stores, 309 West 43rd Street will be our 
Adult Centre and Catholic Lending Library, just like in 
Harlem. We have long ago learned that both the Negro 
and the Workers of America are great readers. We loan 
our books out at 25 cents a year. For we know how 
powerful is the Apostolate of the written word. Maga- 


zine and Catholic Truth Pamphlets, with the best that 
there is in these lines, are there too. And the window 
indoctrinates silently, with its ever-changing display of 
leaflets and pamphlets on every and all subjects of the 
Church’s teachings. ; 


Gay and cozy (it costs no more to paint the et 
up gaily, as drably) the big store is soon transferre 
into a homey meeting place, where nightly — Study 
Clubs, Open Forums, Seminars, Round Table Discus- 
sions, are held and the Gospel thus preached in season 
and out of season, by the Reverend Clergy, and qualified 
Lay people. Labor Schools, Encyclicals of the Popes 
on Social Justice, give place to discussions on Christian 
Marriage, Interracial Justice, Education of Youth, only 
to be superceded by talks on the Mass, the Liturgy of 
the Church and its place in the modern world. Every- 
one is weleomed. 


Fhe second store at 305 West 43rd Street, will be 
devoted to a Youth Centre, for teen age youth, now 
at the Cross Roads. The same program is adopted there, 
with a little more of the social angle and parties. The 
back of it will be used as a Clothing Centre for though 
Chicago is a busy industrial town, it still has its share 
of needy and poor. 


Friendship House naturally practices the Spiritual 
and Corporal works of mercy. All Catholics do. But its 
special apostolate, its very foundation, the reason for 
its existence, is the teaching and practice of INTER- 
RACIAL JUSTICE. It works not FOR the Negro, but 
WITH the Negro, toward extending the Kingdom of 
Christ, and the making of a better America. It sees, 
and tries to make others see, CHRIST IN THE NEGRO. 

Two of our best workers are coming to Chicago, Miss 
Ann Harrigan, who has been with Friendship House 
for the last four years, a gay, charming Irish girl, fully 
indoctrinated in the principles and ways of the Aposto- 
late. Miss Ellen Tarry is the other. A Catholic writer 
and journalist, Miss Tarry knows the needs of the Race 
better than anyone else for she is a member of the Race 
and together hand in hand, they will with the grace 
of God, open Chicago’s Friendship House on or about 
September 15, 1942. 

Friends of Chicago, and of the State of Illinois — 
to you we turn in this, our new venture. Will you help 
us to make a success of this great trust given to us? We 
shall need volunteers to help the two young ladies. 
They will live near Friendship House, we are looking 
for an apartment on the South Side for them right now. 
They will be at Friendship House all day. But two 
are not enough. There will be so much to do. And 
their needs will be endless. Clothes, Catholic magazines, 
books, religious articles, groceries, staple ones, canned 
goods, furniture. Willing hands to build shelves, willing 
leaders to help start study clubs, get the girls acquainted 
with a strange city — and last but not least, money. 
Money is always needed at all Friendship Houses, and 
Chicago will not be an exception. So, if anyone of you 
would want to send a check now for the Chicago House 
— do_so. It will be earmarked for same. 

And please take good care of Ellen and Ann, we 
are letting them go with happy, yet heavy hearts. We 
love them much up here in Harlem. They are so good. 
We are sending them to you, because we love you too 
and because there is work to do . . . Look after them 
for us, friends of Chicago and Illinois . . . you have 
such big and kind hearts — open them for two girls — 


strangers, as yet, in your midst . .. We know you will. 
Thank You. : 














THE BARONESS JOTS IT DOWN 


Funny how suddenly words vanish. 
Here I have been sitting for over an 
hour before my typewriter, and nary 
a word. And what do I want them 
for? Just to try and thank you, each 
one and all, our dear understanding 
friends, who have made it possible 
for so many children to go to Camp. 
So here I am — and somewhere are 
just the right words, shining, glow- 
ing words. 


But the words have vanished and 1 
cannot find them, but I know what 
I will do. I will go to our lovely little 
Church on 138th Street and tell Our 
Lord all about your wonderful char- 
ity, asking HIM TO THANK YOU 
.. + for after all is said and done... 
it is HE, in the little Negro children 
whom YOU have sent to Camp. Yes, 
that is what I am going to do — 
right now. a 

Of course, there are the Staff 
Workers of Friendship House to con- 
sider . . . Now let me see. There are 
Marie, Belle, Eleanor, Elisabeth, 
Alice, Nancy, Flewey. Yes, that is all 
— seven of them. Marie is in charge 
of the Clothing Room, and Alice 
helps her. Both deal with so many 
people every day. Both always smile. 
Because they love the people they 
work with. Belle and Eleanor between 
them run the office, the files, greet the 
visitors, and we have, thanks be to 
God, many of these, and edit the 
“Little Paper.” Elizabeth is in charge 
of our Social Service Dept.; she 
knows her people well, and talk 
about beauty, she sure has it. Nancy 
takes my place when I am gone and 
has her hands full — but looks cool 
and collected always. Flewey? Why 
she runs me and the library — 
sweetly, but firmly. 


Funny, all of them needing the 
same things. Hair cuts. Tooth paste. 
Soap. A movie (a 25 cent one) once 
in awhile. Carfare, to go on a hike 
through the Palisades, and forget for 
a day the dusty, overcrowded Har- 
lem. Say, I could give each of them 
five dollars a month, for they haven’t 
a bean to bless themselves with, and 
the money that FH begs is spent on 
so many needs of its friends, the 
Negroes. Well, five dollars a month 
is certainly not much, none gets any 
salary at FH in Harlem, but 5x7 = 
35.00. That seems a huge sum. 

How does it look to you, our dear 
readers? Here are young women, 
seven of them, who give their lives to 
Christ in the Negro, joyfully, who 
work 10-12 hours a day. Live in Har- 
lem, eat what God through you — in 
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an inferiority complex in Negroes, a 
factor which has doomed him to fail- 
ure many times before he even began 
his undertaking. Now I say, had we 
failed and were forced to leave the 
institution before graduation, those 
people who were looking for “proof” 
(in a sense of the Negro’s humanity ) 
would have been largely responsible 
for it. Indeed we were fortunate in 
not understanding it fully before. 
However, those ideas strike an even 
deeper note of concern within me 
now—for I wonder why. I wonder 
why white” people believe that 
Negroes and Whites cannot eat to- 
gether, live together, study together, 
socialize together. Why, I ask? It is 
not strictly a moral problem. It is not 
solely an economic factor. It is not, as 
a few people hold, a matter of fear of 
the Negroes by the Whites. It simply 
is! The white people who feel that 
way don’t know why themselves, but 
they do know they feel that way and 
act accordingly. It is a vile, distorting 
element of human nature, and the 
best word we have for it is PREJU- 
DICE. Prejudice is the disease of the 


_ mind that permits people to still be- 


lieve that a Negro cannot go to a 
white college and behave academic- 
ally, socially, et al just like the white 
students even though I am saying 
it can be done because I am a Negro 
and I have just done it. 

Now I ask how? I ask how can 
a white person who is a Catholic 
allow himself to become obsessed with 
the germ of prejudice and still con- 
sider himself a Catholic, still accept 
the Church’s doctrine on justice and 
charity, still hope to escape the dam- 
nation of hell? 


your charity send to them, and then 
need all the little things I wrote about 
... Is five dollars a month too much? 
Perhaps, if you like the idea, you 
could adopt one of them, and send her 
every first or fifteenth of each month 
five dollars. Just send the money or 
cheque, and mark in your letter, 
Marie, Belle, Eleanor, Elisabeth, 
Alice, Nancy, Flewey ... What do you 
think of it? Write and let us know. 
a % te 


TRIVIA: We need a full length 
mirror in the Clothing Room, Marie 
says, for the ladies to see if the hat 
or dress fits . . . When sending a 
donation to us, make your cheques out 


to either FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, or 
CATHERINE DE HUECK ... Has 


sigs 


It’s those ideas, those same notions 
of prejudice which possess the minds 
of some white people that cause us 
to see what we do see when we look 
at Harlem, when we look at the same 
boys and girls who went to grade 
school and high school with us. Some 
of them would have gone to a Catho- 
lic college, as we did, only they were 
not able to get into one of their own 
choosing. Some of them, as a result, 
have prejudices of their own in this 
respect against white Catholics. These 
prejudices are a further and stronger 
supplement to the rest of the griev- 
ances Negroes have against white 
America. And it’s a different sort of 
prejudice from that which the Whites 
have. The scorn of the scorned is 
one of the bitterest feelings man can 
experience, and such is prejudice by 
a Negro. 

This situation must not go unchal- 
lenged by Catholics. Man was cre- 
ated to love God and his neighbor 
as himself. Acting on racial prejudice 
is acting against one’s proper end, for 
such a person is acting against the 
purpose of his being and the greatest 
of God’s commandments. It is a com- 
mission of violence against one’s own 
nature. Negroes and Whites must 
associate with each other in order to 
curb and stamp out the evils of segre- 
gation. And there is no better way of 
providing healthy association than by 

allowing Negroes to attend White 
Catholic colleges, live according to 
the principles of the Mystical Body 
— which is bound to result in the 
formation of life-long friendships be- 
tween Negroes and Whites. 

It should be done and it can be 
done because it was done! 


anyone a double boiler they can 
spare? Last week a would-be cook 
burned ours by omitting the water... 
We still need urgently: + Clothing, 
Books, Magazines, Rosaries and 
Religious Articles — Thank you... 
All mail and parcels are to be 
addressed to 34 West 135th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE .. . Bedding and towels for 
Madonna Flat would be welcome; 
that is the Staff Workers’ residence in 
Friendship House .. . Staple groceries 
are badly needed . . . The College 
Fund for our young people is still 
open — we are sending another boy 
to St. John’s, and a young man to 


Howard for a medical course .. . 
THANK YOU. 












ALLAN ARCHIBALD 
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obedience, were not to be the ones 
who would lead the Negro into the 
Promised Land, where charity and 
justice abounded. 

I began to wonder further just what 
other implications the Baroness’ 
statemem might have. First of all I 
knew that there weren’t a great many 
Negro leaders around Friendship 
House for sundry reasons, but I was 
not so sure that the Baroness had a 
plan for training her own young 
leaders in Catholic colleges, while 
exposing the White element in those 
colleges to the practical aspects of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. That is where Kathleen, Herb, 
and I came in. 

I tried to make a series of mental 
conclusions as to just what Friendship 
House was going to do to further the 
apostolate of the Negro BY the Negro. 
First I could see that the sending of 
youths to Catholic colleges meant the 
launching of a vigorous crusade 
against age-old prejudices, pre-con- 
ceived notions and the like, resting in 
the minds of both Negro and White. 
The main weapon used to combat 
these evils was the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ; the sub- 
sidiary weapons, those of Christian 
charity and justice. 

Secondly, our being at St. Bene- 
dict’s and St. John’s respectively, was 
going to show the Catholic colleges 
who had been wary. heretofore of 
accepting Negro students, that we 
could adjust ourselves in an environ- 
ment quite different from that of 
Harlem, or any other large Negro 
community. Lastly, we three had the 
task of proving that Catholic teaching 
of the Brotherhood of Man under the 
Fatherhood of God could in no case 
be compromised. Justice and charity 
were to prevail — not expediency. ; 

As soon as we arrived at St. 
John’s we met with a spirit of 
peace and contentment that one finds 
only in a thoroughly Christian com- 
munity. As the years went by, we 
grew to appreciate more fully the 
spirit of charity and brotherly love 
which permeated our surroundings. 
This spirit, of course, had its founda- 
tion in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The monks of St. John’s Abbey 
have played a very important part in 
bringing the Liturgical Revival to 
America, hence the Dialogue Mass 
daily was a “must” for students. Thus 
every day the fact that the Mass is a 
corporate act was emphasized. Fur- 
ther, that from the Mass flowed all 
the aspects of sound Christian living. 


eee re x - od eto 


When I was called upon by the 
editor of the Record, university news- 
paper, to write an editorial on what 
St. John’s had meant to me, I pre- 
faced my exposition with the words, 
“Praying and living the Mass.” It was 
because I felt that phrase contained 
the essence of practical Catholicism. 
It was because Catholic youth had a 
firm and unyielding principle to 
which they might cling. It was be- 
cause Catholic Negro youth armed 
with such a principle could face the 
whole world, Black or White, Catho- 
lic, Jew or Gentile, and point out that, 
possessing the same vital human 
personality, he would be deprived of 
no rights due him, by virtue of that 
human nature. « 

In our years at St. John’s, we came 
in contact with many students who 
were vitally interested .in the plight 
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of the American Negro; and theirs 
was a deep interest. Several of them, 
once they heard of Friendship House, 
came and spent a summer vacation 
with the Baroness. Others did their 
part by indoctrinating fellow students 
to the reality of Christ in the Negro. 
Perhaps we were fortunate that Herb 
and I, being interested in writing, 
served on the newspaper staff for 
three years, because at all times we 
found the editorial staff, which was 
intellectually alive on all questions, 
extremely indigrwant and _ militant 
toward any practices or incidents 
which denied the Negro his due. 

These are the fellows who will go 
through life, arm in arm with the 
Negro, not extending him any special 
privileges or favors, but according to 
him the rights which justly belong 
to him as a human being. 








KATHLEEN YANES 
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mates and teachers? ?? 

I knew the answers full well. Why, 
during the summer there were always 
heated arguments with those Id left 
behind. 

A silent Deo Gratias passed my 
lips as a swift bit of introspection 
brought me to a realization of what 
the training of the Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict had done for me. First and fore- 
most they had taught me the sig- 
nificance of Christ’s words when He 
said: Without Me you can do nothing. 
and: With Me all things are possible 
to you. I could then see the impor- 
tance of frequent attendance at Mass 
and Holy Communion, and so as my 
life became Christ or Mass centered, 
my optimism toward life turned from 
that of a light-headed youngster to 
the optimism of a Catholic conscious 
of the power of prayer and grace in 
obtaining his desires. Secondly, the 
sisters had projected the philosophy 
behind the Benedictine rule into 
their teaching. Thus we were in- 
stilled with a love of family life and 
a love of the liturgy. In regard to 
the former, emphasis was placed on 
the need for Catholic homes, the in- 
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fluence of the family and especially 
of women on society. The result of 
this is that most of my classmates 
were graduating with their goal a 
truly Catholic family. True it was the 
highest goal we could aim at. How- 
ever, by first making the liturgy a 
patent force in our own lives, we 
hoped to carry it over to those who 
lived about us. This beautiful philoso- 
phy didn’t necessarily go with every 
college degree. We had received no 
credits and paid no fees for it. Yet 
when the Bishop handed me my 
diploma in a few hours I knew his 
blessing would be that my classmates 
and I would live the things Catholic 
we had been taught. 

Much have we received; much will 
be expected from us. It is our sin- 
cerest hope that we will live up to 
the prayers and confidence placed in 
us. Now that we have seen that the 
salvation of our race is in the church. 
We will work unceasingly for that 
fulfillment. But, we cannot do it 
alone. Open your arms and let us in. 
Make the Mystical Body of Christ a 
reality — universally — not just in 
Minnesota. 


Sec. 562 P. L. & R. 






















